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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE Party ON THE Spot. 


Wednesday.—Got the magistrates together to settle how to deal 
with the ‘‘ conscientious objector”’ under the new Vaccination Act. 
Pretty state of things! Suppose it will go on until we suffer for it 
—and then the a—v fanatics wiil say it isn’t that! However, it 
is a great thing for the conscientious objector ‘‘ to have’’ a look in. 
I have a conscientious objection to capital punishment, and the 
next time I commit murder I shall claim to sign a declaration to 
that effect, and demand exemption. 


A GREAT AND HOLY PRIVILEGE. 


The Anti-Vaccinationists 
Have scored a grim success— 
For now a precious law exists 
Which ignorance may bless. 
Each one’s permitted by the State 
(For things have reached this pass) 
To call upon a magistrate 
To ‘‘ write him down an ass.” 


Left “their worships ’’ at an early stage in the discussion in order 
to get Her Most Gracious safely started off for Balmoral. After 
that just ran over to Paris to say ‘‘I told youso”’ with regard to the 
Dreyfus case, and then got Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain quietly 
off for New York by the Majestic without anybody seeing me. Round 
by Nottingham then foran hour or two with the journalists. Hada 
look round the waterless East before turning in. How long will 
that company’s career of incapacity be permitted to continue, I 
wonder ? 


Thursday.—Colston Hall, Bristol, burnt down, I hear. Some 
sparks of the Labour Congress’s fiery eloquence left lying about, I 
expect. Pity for an historic building to perish so, though it was not 
so historic as it might have been, either. Took H.R.H. fora sail 
round by Torquay and Portsmouth Harbour. He seemed to enjoy 
it. Saw the Duke and Duchess of York off toCopenhagen. Peeped 
into Wales and found the coal strike over, but good feeling 
not exactly restored. Saw a battle near Salisbury between the 
North and South army. Had a look at the People’s Palace Dahlia 
Show. Went and shot some partridges, and finished up at Cowes 
with the Carnival there. 


Friday.—Went over and told Cavaignac not to play the fool (or 
was it “‘ the giddy ox’’?) over the Dreyfus affair. Told him he ought 
to resign. So he did so. Went down to Salisbury again for the 
field day of the troops, but found it too dreadfully hot for any- 
thing. Just went and had a look at more dahlias—at the Crystal 
Palace this time—but found everywhere so desperately hot that I 
made best of my way to the Soudan to get some relief, and helped 
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the Sirdar defeat the Dervishes and take Omdurman. Saw the 
21st Lancers make their maiden and magnificent charge. Large 
element of the accidental in it, and a touch of the ‘‘ someone had 
blundered ” policy, which so often characterises our “ feats of arms”’ 
(it wasn’t known that a reception, about three thousand strong, was 
awaiting them until they jumped into it, so to speak). It was none 
the less a brilliant achievement though. 


” 


MAGNIFIQUE, MAIS——. 


They didn't know the savage horde 
In thousands hovered near them, 
But, ready with the lance and sword, 
They neither flinched nor feared them ; 
With war-like courage, on they came, 
Upon the foeman thundering, 
And well sustained the British name 
For bold and brilliant blundering. 


Dined at the Balmoral Hall, Scarborough, with Lord Hawke and 
the Yorkshire cricketers—the champion team. 


Saturday.—Went for a motor-car ride from Islington to 
Hounslow. There were to have been 120 cars of us, but only five or 
six cars of us turned up—but we gotthere all the same! Saw Lord 
Brassey off to Victoria (N.S.W.); saw Madame Patti comfortably 
naturalised as a British subject; took H.R.H. back to Cowes; and 
then went to look at a football match (opening of the season), but 
really it made me so hot to look at them, “‘ thought I should ha’ 
died,”’ so went for a blow with the journalists to the Dukeries, 
dined at the new Sefton Restaurant (Adelphi Hotel) at Liverpool, 
and then sailed for Amsterdam to be ready for the coronation 
games of the youthful Queen of Holland. 


Monday.—Saw the “ Entry of Queen Wilhelmina” (long may she 
reign !); lunched with Lord Dufferin at Bath, with the Mayor; and 
saw the Spanish Cortes opened in the evening. Such a row! Then 
back to Amsterdam. 


Tuesday.—Amsterdam all day. Crowning of Queen Wilhelmina. 
Thoughts went back to the coronation of our good Queen Victoria 
at the same tender age. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 

The flags are gaily flying, 

The sun is hotly blazing, 
The crowd is “ Vivas”’ crying, 

The tourists gaping—gazing. 
Then steps the dainty maid-y 

Into ~ ae atm arena— 
God bless the little lady ! 

God save Queen Wilhelmina! 

THE Sporren. 
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“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “Fun’s”’ WaSHERWOMAN. 


Arn’? it glorius? Wot a wictory! 
Tommy Atkins is still the same fine feller 
as ever ’e was; an’ it’s no wunder that 
the gals are arter’im, for we females 
dearly love bravery in a man, soldier, 
sailor, or wotever ’e may be. General 
Gordon’s crool death is now avenged, but, 
alas! it don’t bring ’im to life again; 
an’ so it is with heverythink, there’s 
allus somethink wanting to perfect a 
thing. As to them '’eroes, the 21st 
Lancers, I give ’em my cheers; an’ my 
tears for the pore fellers wot as gone, but 
who, I ’opes, will never be forgotten, 
Bein’ sort of ‘‘on the teetotal,’’ owin’ to 


the ’ot weather, I ’ave drunk General 4 
Kitchener’s ’ealth in Sirdar—I means 
cider. 





The East London Water Works Com- 
pany seems to be “ gettin’ into ’ot 
water’ over their water supply. I’m _ | 
very much afraid that them dividends | 
are, so to say, drinkin’ the people’s’ | 
water. Anyway, there’s somethink 
wrong somewhere, an’ it ort to be reme- | 
died. “We can’t get along without | 
water,” as the captain sed wen ’isship | 
was stranded. For instance, wotever | 
shoud I do in my bizness without 
water ? 

The army manoovers don’t make very 
’xcitin’ readin’ arter the Soudan. I Con 
naught in ’em (put it down to the ’eat!) 
to stir my blood; but I dersay it’s good 
practise, though it strikes me that in 
real warfare some of the umpire’s de- 
cisions woud be proberly reversed. 

The celebrashun of the comin’ of age 
of the Queen Holland were a gorgeus 
(plenty of gorgin’, I xpect) affair; the 
whole land—or Holland—rejoiced, an’ 
as she seems a nice yung party, she ’as 
my best wishes. Wot I likes in ’er is 
the way she ’preciates ’er mother, and I 
really think that royalty in this respec’ 
sets an example that coud be followed 
with advantage by ’umbler folks. The 
way some children treat their parients | 


























often makes my fingers itch to spank ’em Eph 
with a clothes’-prop. 

Old Kruger is at it agin! ’E’s issued 
& proclamashun closin’ the Zand Drift. . n 
I carn’t under-Zand sich foolery, an’,to | disarmament ? 
my idear, ’e’s Drift-in’ to a loonatic | 
asilum. ’E tried this on afore, only Mr. | 
Chamberlain’s pomatum—or some sich | 
thing—did ’is ’air, or ’is’ead good, an’  —~— 
brought ’im to,’is senses. The pore old gentleman will ’ave to be 
seen to; it ain’t safe to leave ’im to ’is own devices; ‘‘’e wants 
keepin’ under,” as the man sed wen ’e was tryin’ to drown a 
tom cat. 

Captain Dreyfus is again the sensashun of the hour in France, 
wich manages to get ‘old of more sensashuns than any other 
country ; the French people live on soup an’ sensashuns. All I ’opes 
is that justice will be don’ to the pore man, though wot reparashun 
can be made for ’is dredful sufferin’s ? 
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On the Beat. 
A STORE-PORTER’S “BAD QUARTER OF AN HOUR.” 


(“* Owing to the more stringent enforcement of the early carpet- 
beating law (sec. 60, Act 2 and 3 Vict., cap. 47), store-porter Dossa- 
bed has been ordered to open shop and start work at 7-30, instead of 
8 a.m. But we fear Dossabed is a bit of a dodger: witness his 


words. } 
TRAMPITY-TRAMP on his beat, beat, beat, 





Lazily slouching on leisurely feet, 


’ ™ . fa > 
pper ” goes lippity-clip through our stre 
re > . 7 " 














THE ESSENCE OF JINGOISM. 


-- 


And, soon as I spy him from window-pane, 
I go to the door, and my eyes I strain, 


“Wal, Jim, wot d’ye think abart the Ozar o’ Rooshia, and this ‘ere universal 


Jim.—* Well, it’s summat like me and my ole woman, mate, when there's a bit of a 
shindy brewing. The one wot propoges peace is the one wot ain’t got old o’ the poker!" 


aera neem EER 


Till the corner he turns, into Hotchpotch Lane, 


At four past eight in the morning! 


Thumpity-thump, with a beat, beat, beat 


At the carpets I’ve stretched on the wide-paved street, 


I brandish my stick like a stout athlete 
At five past eight in the morning. 
Girded to strength by the risks I run, 
I cleanse and in-whangle 'em, one by one ; 
But it’s deuced hard laboug to get them do 
By twenty past eight in the morning! 


Clum ity-bump, on the beat, beat, beat, 
I tet like a nigger. But, oh, "tis sweet 


(Though I’m wholly dead-beat) for to take a seat 


At twenty past eight in the morning. 


For the dust clears off, and my danger’s o’er, 


Ere the copper comes limpity-lurch once m 
On his leisurely beat, beat, beat, at four- 
eS past cig! t in the morning 
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mdurman! 
GORDON AVENGED ! 


AvencEep! The noble gentleman, 
: Who, stricken and betrayed, 
Stood up before his murderers, 
Alone and undismayed ; 
Although he knew the fierceness 
Of their wild fanatic minds— 
Avenged! His Dervish enemies 
Are scattered to the winds, 
‘‘Avenged!"’ The vales of England 
With eager ardour cry— 
“ Avenged!"’ The hills of Scotland 
Give echoing reply— 
‘*Avenged!"’ Through mournful Erin 
We hear the murmur run— 
For love of Gallant Gordon 
Has made three nations one. 


Avenged! No more the Dervish 
Of Gordon's death shall boast— 

His flag is furled for ever 
And scattered is his host. 

The land that quailed before him, 
Subservient to his nod, 

Is free—and freedmen wander 

| \Where erst the slaver trod. 


The swarms of warrior Arabs 
Who formed his vast array— 
Have vanished like the storm clouds, 
The mists of yesterday. 
Their pride, their pristine prowess 
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He.—** Wretched sport! Birds awfully wild!” 
She (not a sportswoman ).—‘‘ But surely it would be cruel to shoot tame ones.” 
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The Lion, twice defeated, 

Returned again to fight, 
And who has ever beaten 

The Lion in his might ? 
Defeated—thrice defeated— 

3ut vanquished—no, ah! no— 

Again he dares the battle, 

Nor fears he any foe. 


That he is old and sickly 
Is constantly averred— 

But where are his traducers 
When once his roar is heard. 
Betrayed, deceived, and taunted, 
He may despair a day-— 
But, rouse his ancient anger, 

He rushes to the fray. 


Tenacious and persisting, 
He fights as none can fight. 
Defeated but unvanquished 
He crouches in his might. 
And while his foes delighted 
About their vict’ries sing— 
They quite forget his nature, 
He crouches but to spring. 


So let his foes remember, 
No matter who they be— 

He does not crouch forever, 
No craven fool is he. 

The Bear may grow) defiance, 
The Eagk hft ti r t 





Avenged! The noble Gordon— 
But other work remains, 

Whenever British blood is spilt, 
Unanswered, there are stains. 

Nor mu&t the Lion turn aside, 
Nor fear to face the fray, 

Till ev’ry stain on Honour’s shield 
Once more is wiped away. 


A Winning Smile. 
I saw her having a dispute 
With cabby ’bout the fare. 
He raved. She gazed at me with mute 
Appeal him to declare 
Quite wrong. I do not think he lied 
(He said ’twas o’er two mile), 


But she soon won me to her side— 
She'd such a winning smile! 


The next time that I saw her face 
Was down at Kempton Park, 

She bet me gloves upon a race, 
Just—she said—for a lark. 

I never thought her horse would win, 
It had an awkward style, 

But I lost, first it galloped in— 
She’d such a winning smile! 

I often met her after that, 
And Cupid ’gan to tease ; 

“ But I thought, “ Fred, don’t bea‘ flat,’ 
To give up single ease.”’ 

But, though I fought against love’s 
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2ND, 1898—GORDONSMAVENGED. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 84.) 
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A Town Mouse. 
CHAPTER 8.—“THE END OF THE HOLIDAY.” 


' Ir was Herbert Banks’ last day at the farm. Circumstances 
over which he had no control had compelled him to stop his full 
time, for Mr. Galopin had left two days after the thrashing of 
Chores, vowing vengeance on Banks’ devoted head, and Herbert 
felt that his stay with the firm of Flighty, Galopin, and Company 
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Iv IT HADN'T BEEN FOR CHORES.” 


was of short duration. Rose had positively refused to see her 
former sweetheart under any condition after his public confession, 
and “ Mr. John Smith” blamed Herbert for the contretemps. 

‘Just as if it was my fault,’ grumbled Herbert, as he sat on 
a low bank on the outskirts of the farm smoking his pipe and 
chewing the cud of bitter reflection. ‘ He gave himself dead away. 
I was only the humble instrument. For all that, I shall get the 
sack the instant I set foot in Throgmorton Street on Monday 
morning, I suppose, especially as old Flighty’s away. Well, if it all 
came over again, I'd do the same thing. What's the loss of a job 
as compared with Rose's safety! Dear little girl! She has tried to 
make up for it since that bounder left. I wish—well, it’s no use 
wishing. Heigho!" 

‘Be yeow a-sighing at leaving we, sur?” said a voice behind him. 

“Why, you young imp!" exclaimed Herbert, wheeling round on 
his seat, and observing Chores seated elflike on a huge stone; 
‘where did you spring from ? I like your cheek to come and speak 
to me after what's happened.’ 

‘‘ But I forgets and forgives,"’ responded the boy, solemnly; ‘I 
be coom to say good-bye.” 

“ Well, good-bye, Chores; I’m glad to see your licking has had 
some good result.” 

** Darn 'un,” replied Chores, vindictively, exhibiting a formidable 
catapult ; ‘‘ 1 waited for ’un two hours on the way to t’station, and 
then missed ‘un.” 

“ Why, you murderous little brute, if you had hit him, he would 
most likely have been killed.”’ 

“ Yaas,”’ said Chores, complacently ; ‘‘ I showed it to Tom Hardy 
and Bob Share, and they ain't clouted I since.” 

‘* What became of that precious pair, after all, at the duckpond?” 
asked Herbert, suddenly imhevested. 

* Well, Tom and Bob they waited for yeow at the duckpool nigh 
two hours. Old man Dry behind t’hedge waiting to see the fun. 


Then Tom and Bob got to words, and Bob giv’ Tom another lickin’ 
ot away thetime. Thenold man Dry got tired of waiting, and 
said he'd go into the village for a wet. Tom and Bob they say 
he wasn’t to trouble hisself, they’d gie him a wet there. And they 
takes him up and rams him into the duck-pond ‘ed fust.” } 

‘“‘Served the old wretch right,” exclaimed Herbert: “ for trying 











ill-treating t’ old man, till they told her of the plot, an’ she larf, too, 
and said it served ’un right, and said he ought to dry himself if he 
hadn’t been ‘ Dry’ "hisself, and she never thought he was so green. 
And she goes off arm-in-arm with Tom.” 

“Well, I’m glad they’ve made it up again,” said Herbert; 
“ especially as I was the innocent cause of their quarrel.” 

‘‘Yaas! I’se managed that pretty well.” 

“You! you young monkey; what had you to do with it ?” 

‘ Everythink!” retorted Chores, sententiously; ‘‘ nothin’ would 
’a happened if it hadn’t been for Chores.”’ 

* By jove! I believe you’re right, Chores,’ said Herbert, laugh- 
ing; “ you’re a masterpiece in the art of making mischief.” 

“ Well, I ain’t made no mischief with yeow. On Monday when 
Miss Rose cooms to me and ses, ‘ Where’s Mr. Banks?’ did I say you 
was at t’village when I knowed you was waiting round the corner 
for her? An’ on Tuesday, when you cooms to me and ses, soft 
like, ‘ Where does Molly lay when she lays astray ?’ and I ses, ‘ In 
t’big barn.’ As if I didn’t know Molly’s ’ad a brood of chicks these 
three weeks; but you found Molly, sir?” 

“Yes, Chores,” said Herbert, conscience-stricken, ‘I found 
—er—er—Molly.”’ 

** An’ I tell thee another thing. Miss Rose she be waiting for thee 
up at the farm with summat to eat and to say good-bye.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know that? ’”’ 

** Becos she sent I to tell thee.” 

‘‘You infernal young scapegrace,”” exclaimed Herbert, jumping 
up; ‘‘ why didn’t you tell me before? Good-bye, Chores! I may 
see you again some day. Here! ”’ 

‘“‘ Half-a-crown! ” muttered Chores, slowly biting the coin, and 
then throwing up his hat for joy. 

“They’re both good ’uns, ’im and it. ‘Why didn’t I tell ’im 
before?’ he ses. Lor’, how green he be! If I had, there’d a been 
no half-crown for Chores.” 

Two hours later Herbert Banks was standing with his luggage at 
the garden gate of the farm. Rose was there, too. Some satis- 
factory explanation had evidently taken place between them, for 
Rose’s hand was fervently clasped in that of the young man, and 
they looked somewhat shyly at each other. (Farmer Gaffer had 
gone to get ‘ t’cart.”’) 

‘“‘What a pity you have to gososoon!” said Rose, demurely. 
“Why didn’t you ‘speak’ before, Herbert ?”’ 
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“No; I will come and meet you when you come down again. 
It will be such a splendid chance to ‘ ask papa,’ she added, mis- 
chievously. 

“By Jove! So it will,” said Herbert, nervously. “ It’s rather a 
dangerous place, though, to make aproposal. Supposing he should 
cut up rough, and want to kick.” 

‘Don’t be silly, Herbert! Parents don’t do that sort of thing 
now. Besides, father’s got the gout. I can hear the cart coming. 
You will come down again very soon, Herbert ?” 

“Yes! as soon as I can get settled somewhere,” said Herbert, 
glancing from left to right, and suddenly kissing her. 

* Don’t, Herbert! Did father see you?” 

ee . don’t know. I only hopeso. It will prepare him for the 
worst.” 


“Good-bye, Herbert,” said Rose, blushing. “The next time 


you come it will be as—as—— ” 
“ Mr. John Smith!” replied Herbert, laughing. 
[THE END.] 











Waftings from the Wings. 

Mr. G. P. BANcRoF?’s Teresa, in three acts, was produced at the 
Garrick last Thursday. It is a tragedy, strong and impressive. 
It shows how the moral turpitude of a man ruins, un- 
consciously perhaps, the happiness of a woman, and blights 
the feelings of many men. Teresa, the heroine, is engaged 
to Valentine Elsbrooke, a member of the English Embassy 
at Rome. His twin brother Claude is expected to be at 
the wedding. His absence causes anxiety, especially to Teresa, who 
begins to think that the absent guest must be the man who accosted 
her a few hours previously and whom she had struck at with her 
dagger hairpin, given her by Valentine. Imagine her horror when 
the dead body of Claude is brought in and she recognises his face! 
What a hell of remorse seizes her! Unknown to her, she has slain 
her lover’s brother. In the final act the climax of anxiety is reached. 
Teresa confesses to Valentine how she came to strike Claude. The 
hairpin is found and is in the possession of the police. Her rejected 
suitor, Count Caprile, is threatening to expose her father, who 
secretly assists the Socialists. All these events converge and 
become too great a burden for Teresa, who stabs herself with this 
fatal gift, the hairpin. Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth play Valentine and Claude respectively. Mr. Lawrence 
Irving impersonates the Italian Count Caprile, but with too much 
stiffness to be pleasing. Miss Violet Vanbrugh has a trying 
part as Teresa; her acting is very fine. Mr. J. D. Beveridge, who 
cannot suppress his Irish brogue, has a small part, which he endows 
with his well-known grace. The subsidiary parts are well played ; 
the scenery is pretty, and the accessories are all in keeping. It 
remains to be seen whether the public will appreciate a piece of the 
Sarah Bernhardt rédle. 


Her Royal Highness, a two-act extravaganza, written by Mr. 
Basil Hood and set to music by Mr. Walter Slaughter, had a 
successful début at the Vaudeville on the 3rd inst. Keplete with 
wit, pathos, and romance, an abundance of entertaining and clever 
material is presented to the spectator, who cannot fail to extract a 
good modicum of enjoyment, and go away with a remembrance of 
puns of no mean order. Fou-Fou, King of Inania, banishes all 
work and love from his dominions; everybody is to do as they like; 
no ceremonial is to be observed upon coming into his presence ; 
those who dance attendance upon him must do so literally 
and actually; all his courtiers are amateurs. The court 
jester performs the dual capacity of judge of the Criminal 
Court; his principal business is to make jokes, which 
are received with exasperating silence. Between him 
and the Princess Petula exists exceeding enmity, as she is ever 
anticipating his jokes. He informs the king that either he or she 
must leave the Court. Rollo, Prince of Prospero, comes to the 
Court disguised as a minstrel, and sings to the Princess of love, 
which, never having heard of that previously, interests her deeply. 
She eventually, as she declines to listen to the king, leaves the 
Court and joins a strolling showman’s company as Columbine to 
Rollo’s Harlequin. The company arrives at Rollo’s Palace. 
His people are expecting him, but fail to recognise 
him in his disguise. Ultimately Rollo reveals himself to 
his people and to Petula, to whom he, acting upon the 
Cophetuan principle, offers marriage. Miss Kitty Loftus, who is 
in the full enjoyment of youth and beauty, sings and acts most 
charmingly. Her ‘ butterfly dance” is no ordinary performance. 
Her simulation of butterfly flight is full of knowledge, and indi- 
cates a large measure of observation; her Princess Petula is de- 
liciously fresh. Miss Louie Pounds impersonates Rollo most 
lelightfull) The bulk of the fur I n Mr. Murray King 
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style of The French Maid, these two sing duets sparkling with 
puns. Here is a sample :— 


** And when the ship fetched off the land, 
My friend fell off his shelf; 

I to him then outreached my hand, 
And then I retched m " 


Considerable diversion is created by the stilted movements of Mr. 
W. Guise and Mr. G. Bellamy, who appear painted and garbed as 
mechanical soldiers. Their songs arequaint and comical :— 


“Our figures are good, but are made of wood, 
And our hair stuck on with gum is, 

And our heads will work, but it’s done with a jerk, 
By the clockwork in our “‘ tummie.”’ 


Mr. H. O. Clarey is not unnoticeable as Bodega, and his stalwart 
colleagues, Messrs. Metcalfe and Clifford, impart sufficient humour 
without ostentation. Mr. William Wyesmakesa capital showman ; 
his wife is played by Miss Alice Barth. Mention should be made 
of Miss Lillie Pounds, who fulfilled the part of Queen Placida, Miss 
Lowell, and Mr, Frank Barclay. Mr. Slaughter’s music is tuneful 
and in good style. The chorus collaborate well. The costumes are 
luxuriously resplendent in colour and of excellent design. We 
anticipate a long and successful run for Her Royal Highness. 


Mr. Brickwell’s Anglo-American Company commences a pro- 
vincial tour with Too Much Johnson and Sue, with all the original 
scenery and effects as when at the Garrick, this week at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington. 


The long-promised visit to the Empire Theatre of the Baroness 
von Rahden, the famous equestrienne, commenced on the 5th inst. 
This clever rider favoured us with the performances of three of her 
splendidly-developed and faultlessly-groomed horses, all of which 
were tractable and under her command completely. It was clear 
that the animals were as much in love with their rider as the latter 
was with them; they seemed anxious to comply with her slightest 
wish, and apparently took no notice of their surroundings, which 
would disconcert the ordinary-going hack. The Baroness had an 
excellent reception. The programme is well varied. Monsieur 
Grais, with baboon and donkey, are intensely and intelligently 
funny. Messrs. Paulton and Doley are clever and droll respectively 
in their uses of the bicycle. Mlle. Jane Pierny is a vocalist who 

leases. The entertainment terminates with the pretty and charm- 
ing spectacular ballet The Press, which, if anything, augments its 
favour in the appreciation of the public, 


Madame Tussaud has an excellent portrait model of Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands, dre for reception in white-figured 
satin, trimmed with Brussels lace and pearls, ostrich feather 
arranged upon the shoulders, and feather toque on the head; a 
feather, pearl-frame fan is held in the hand. The Queen, 
eighteen years of age, has just ascended the Dutch throne at the 
same age as our beloved monarch became Queen of the British Isles. 
May the younger queen reign as long and as prosperously as 
Victoria, R.I.! The models of “ Gordon’s Last Stand” and Lord 
Charles Beresford's fighting steamer Safieh, and Mahmond's gibba 
taken from him at the battle of Atbara, last June, are just now 
attracting considerable notice. 


‘‘ Hardy,”’ the American Blondin, gave a first performance of his 
wire-walking, some 80ft. above ground, at the Alexandra Palace on 
the 3rd inst. I well remember the Blondin who walked the tight- 
rope at the Crystal Palace, in the early sixties. His antics were 
thrilling enough. “ Hardy" appears to be equally as good as his 
famous predecessor. 











The Disarmament Proposal. 


[It is only within the last few days or so that a stand has been 
made against Russia. British opinion has pronounced against 
further surrender, and a stern remonstrance has been addressed to 
St. Petersburg. . . . Russia is in a tight place,” ete.—Pro- 
Consul’s letter in the Standard, August 31st.) 


AnEntT this pronouncement by Russia’s great Tzar, 
We wonder a bit at such widespread amazement, 

In it what’s there unusual? Yet nations all are 
Agog to discover its actual appraisement. 


That we should all disarm seem’s Russia’s desire ; 
Her ultimate aim . . isa solid peace, 
But from which luckless country ? Suppose we inquire 
Which nations just now she is plotting to fleece ? 


A qood piece she will filch from China, of course, 
jut her eye takes in Persia and India and Turkey ; 
inst these she'll still try her will to enforce, 


hemes that are underground, lurid and murky 
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Sepremper 13, 1898. 























‘* How does Jack like Yarmouth ?”’ 
“Oh, says it’s hot.”’ 


























“Well, I’m not surprised at that; he generally makes things pretty warm wherever he is.” 


The Hoppers. 


Wir rapid strides, to seize the hops, 
The poor are rushing down ; 

They’d rather view the fragrant crops, 
Than see hair-crops in town ! 

Both young an old, in happy bands, 
Are full of calm content, 

And tear away, with willing hands, 
To earn the winter’s rent ! 





The pickers hail from ev’ry part, 
Where misery does reign ; 
And more than one poor, 
heart 
| Is filled with joy again 
To gaze upon the smiling place 
It left years back to rue— 
i | To find that London’s frowning face 
in Greets lovingly but few! 


care-worn 


Ah! good it is that once a year 


1) f Y / The sun should sweetly fall 
Y | On lives so hopeless, and so drear, 


They seem beneath a pall. 


ra ] | teturn they must, but with more health 


To fight the endless fight, 
| And cheered up with a little wealth 
The winter’s gloom to bright! 
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A Trick of the Trade. 


‘’Trs but a little faded flowr!”’ 
The baker blithely sang, as he 
Mixed up the dough, mouldy and sour, 
And made the cakes we buy for tea! 
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“There was a Cry Made.” 


Has Justice received, at Justice’s hands, 
A flagrant and foul misprision ? 
The longer the question unanswered stands, 
The more with shame a high Power it brands. 
Not only in France, but in distant lands, 
There'sa cry of “‘ Revision! revision! ’’ 


To mince one’s words there is little need ; 
For the whole wide world’s derision— 
Nay, utter scorn—will be France’s meed, 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
' 





If her people’s voice she forbear to heed : 
Their stern demand, who could erst but plead— 
Their cry of ‘‘ Revision! revision!” 


Past is the time for enforced delay, 

Or for ignorant indecision. 
The truth—be it damning to whom it may-— 
The truth must out, and assert its sway ; 
For louder and angrier, day by day, 

Grows the cry of “‘ Revision! revision! ”’ 














A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, most agreeable to take. 





































1" ‘a Abi ins | His One Thought. 
- a Doctor (sadly, to Mr. Skinflint). — \ 
a —_—— ‘“T’m afraid you won’t get over it, my a 
/ ya dear sir.”’ H 
/ ant Mr. Skinflint (anziously). —“ Over ; 
/ \. your bill?” 
. \. 


- TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 


SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON. S.E.; 








é7. AND SOLD SY ALL CHEMISTS. 





